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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

CONCERNING THE TRUTH OF RELIGIOUS IDEAS' 



BY GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER 

Author of "The Finality of the Christian Religion," "The Function of Religion in Man's 

Struggle for Existence" 



Time was — even a century or two ago — 
when science thought of nature as an 
entity, as a given reality. But science now 
treats nature as physical phenomena, and 
ignores, if not denies, essences once supposed 
to underlie the phenomena. At a little" later 
day, the same attitude was taken with 
reference to life and to the soul. These are 
not entities, but biological and psychical 
phenomena. 

Today, the psychology and the sociology 
of religion similarly put religious phe- 
nomena in the place of religion, that is, 
reduce religion to religious phenomena. 
Accordingly, religious ideas are not ex- 
plained by realities distinct from thought, 
but by phenomena of the subjective con- 
sciousness. If we interrogate the conscious- 
ness of the believer, we see that religious 
facts are explained by supernatural and 
mysterious interventions; but now the stu- 
dent of these facts seems to discover that 
the general laws of human nature offer a 
sufficient account of them; now he knows 
that religious phenomena have been natur- 
ally and humanly produced, exclusively so. 
David Hume reduced the principle of 
causality to a habit of the imagination, as 
previously Spinoza had argued that the will 
is not free, that we only feel that it is free, 
because we are ignorant of the causes which 
determine our actions. The psychology of 
religion employs the Humean method; 
refers beliefs to states of consciousness, 
therefore; dissolves the religious Object, 



leaving as residuum the modifications of the 
subject. Says Professor Leuba: "I cannot 
persuade myself that divine personal beings, 
be they primitive gods or the Christian 
Father, have more than a subjective 
existence" (p. 10), that is, they have no 
existence outside the mind of the believer. 
In many ways this conviction is reiterated 
throughout the book. Communion with 
God is not a religious need per se; it is "a 
way of dismissing the worrying complication 
of this world, of escaping a dreaded sense of 
isolation, of entering into a circle of solacing 
and elevating thoughts and feelings, of 
forgetting and surmounting evil" (p. 8). 
That is, all these experiences are due to the 
way man treats himself, not to the way a 
real God treats him. The subjective is not 
referred to the objective, but the objective 
is reduced to the subjective. A striking 
peculiarity of the psychology and sociology 
of religion is that, whereas other sciences 
leave intact the things that they explain, 
the former sciences destroy their object in 
the act of explaining it. And this feature is 
all the more significant in this notable book 
by Leuba, inasmuch as he considers that 
the distinctive thing in religion is not 
any specific need of ours, but the object 
by which our need is satisfied. Hence the 
destruction of the object is the destruction 
of religion. To reduce God to the idea 
of God is like reducing bread to the idea of 
bread. But it is bread, not the idea of 
bread, that is the staff of life. This virtual 
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negation of God leads one to reflect upon 
the great change which has been con- 
summated since the beginning of the 
reduction of God which Descartes started. 
Once God was the source, support, and end 
of man, of all things indeed; from the point 
of view of this modern psychology and 
modern sociology man is source, support, 
and end of God — God reduced to an idea 
of God. God is like "Uncle Sam," as the 
illustration goes. But Uncle Sam is not a 
being for himself, he is a being for the 
American people. He did not exist before 
them, and would not exist were they to pass 
away. As the author of this note has else- 
where written: "Let any functional psy- 
chologist try to act upon the idea of God, 
no matter how that idea arose, and at the 
same time disbelieve in the existence of 
God; and he will find that no action will 
follow, if ontological reference be denied to 
the idea." 1 This reduction of religion to 
illusion — for that is what it is — means 
theoretically the substitution of the science 
of religion for religion, psychology for 
theology; practically, an indication that 
religion is inwardly dead, whatever the 
outer leafage on this old tree of life may be, 
unless indeed counteracting considerations 
can be adduced by way of decisive rebuttal. 
Strauss claimed that he was personally fit 
to write his Leben Jesu by virtue of the fact 
that he was inwardly emancipated from 
Jesus. Was he right in this? Similarly, 
the method of the psychologist is to look at 
religious phenomena from without. The 
judgment of the religious consciousness itself 
is discredited by the judgment of the psy- 
chologist whose standpoint is objective. 
What the soul seems to experience as 
existent psychology denies actually to exist, 
and affirms to be an imaginative projection 
of the self. What God says to the saint is 
not said by God at all, but is an echo of the 
saint's own consciousness. So it would seem 
Professor Leuba must hold. 



Now, can the objective observation of 
the psychologist give an exhaustive explana- 
tion of the way in which religious phe- 
nomena are produced? Is the science of 
life in any aspect coincident with life? 
Love reduced to love as psychologically 
explained would be a much poorer thing 
than love as immediately experienced. 
Any experience psychologized is that experi- 
ence antiquated, abridged, depotentiated. 
It is fair to ask the psychologist, in view of 
the issues at stake, whether the method 
followed is quite adequate and suitable for 
penetrating the essence and characteristic 
of the religious phenomenon. Besides, if 
the psychologist concludes that God is 
unreal, owing to the mode of the origin of 
the idea of God, has he in mind some mode 
of the origin of the God-idea, which would 
indubitably authenticate its truth? I can 
think of none against which objective psy- 
chology could not raise paralyzing suspi- 
cions. Granting the immanent genetic 
origin, for which psychology stands, does 
that exclude divine origination? If I see 
aright, our embarrassment is due, not to 
psychology as such, but to psychology 
become Psychologistmis, as the Germans say. 
Psychology observing, describing, empiri- 
cally explaining religious phenomena with 
its relative and partial and provisional 
explanations, is one thing; psychology — as 
in my first quotation from Leuba's book — 
enacting metaphysical judgments — is quite 
another thing. And a metaphysics built 
exclusively upon psychology, or psy- 
chology assuming the r61e of metaphys- 
ics, is no better than the same situation 
with reference to physics. Difficult as the 
task may be, it would seem that the interest 
of theistic religion requires us to pass on 
from psychology to a philosophy of reality, 
to a fulfilment of the high task of meta- 
physics and theology. To be sure, this note 
is not criticism of Leuba's book, but reflec- 
tions suggested by it. The book is a pains- 
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taking and masterly work by one of our 
most courageous and competent scholars, 
and merits, and will of course receive, a 



detailed and comprehensive treatment, 
such as these observations do not at all 
have in mind. 
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An Outline of the History of Christian 
Thought since Kant. By Edward Caldwell 
Moore. New York: Scribner, 191 2. Pp. 
x+249. 75 cents, net. 
One of the pathetic aspects of the remarkable 
transformation of religious and theological 
thinking through which we are passing is the 
widespread ignorance on the part of ministers 
and of teachers as to its exact significance. To 
a large extent the discussions concerning 
theology are being carried on with presupposi- 
tions which are really antiquated. An intelli- 
gent valuation of modern liberalism is possible 
only on the basis of an appreciation of the 
history of thought in the past century, so that 
one may see how our fundamental problems of 
religious belief are conditioned by the ideals 
which have come to dominate modern life. 
Unfortunately, there are still too many attempts 
to make headway in our present confusion by 
using the distinctions and the labels which 
characterized the Unitarian controversy in New 
England. As a matter of fact, we have long 
since outgrown the mental and religious attitude 
which made that particular controversy possible. 
Professor Moore recognizes this fact. Says he: 
"The breach between the liberal and conserva- 
tive tendencies of religious thought in this 
country came at a time when the philosophical 
reconstruction was already well under way in 
Europe. The debate continued until long after 
the biblical-critical movement was in progress. 
The controversy was conducted on both sides in 

practically total ignorance of these facts 

There will always be interest in the literature of 
a discussion conducted by reverent, and, in 
their own way, learned and original men. Yet 
there is a pathos about the sturdy originality of 
good men expended upon a problem which had 
been already solved. The men in either camp 
proceeded from assumptions which are now 
impossible to men of both" (p. 18). 

What are the influences which have entered 
into our modern thinking, so as to occasion the 
changes in theology which we are now under- 
taking to make? This is the question which 
Professor Moore asks and undertakes to answer. 
He discusses three important developments of 
thought which vitally affect theology. To each 
of them a chapter is devoted. The first is the 
reconstruction of our whole conception of the 
world and of man's relations to the world. In 



the place of the realistic and dualistic philoso- 
phy of mediaeval and even of pre-Kantian 
rationalistic thinking, came the great idealistic 
movement which Kant initiated and which was 
developed into the dynamic and evolutionary 
cosmology now dominant. The second great 
movement which is of importance for theology 
is the reconstruction of our conception of the 
Bible made necessary by historical and critical 
scholarship. The third important influence is 
the development of physical and of social 
sciences so as to constitute the actual basis of 
our practical activities today, and consequently 
to demand a positive place in theology for the 
dominating conceptions of scientific method. 
With this broad survey of the background of 
our modern life., it is possible to estimate the 
specific theological contributions made by those 
who have really appreciated the significance of 
these potent aspects of our present life. 

The author himself, however, has realized 
the impossibility of treating the period in any- 
thing like adequate fashion in the limits of this 
small volume. He asks us to regard it as only 
a preliminary sketch, to be followed by a more 
extended exposition in the future. It is, indeed, 
to be feared that those who have not already 
some knowledge of the men and the movements 
here described will often fail to appreciate the 
force of the suggestive interpretations and con- 
clusions furnished by Professor Moore. He is 
at times in evident perplexity as to whether to 
devote the small space at his command to the 
narration of facts which must be known if the 
interpretation is to mean anything, or to pre- 
suppose such knowledge in order to give his 
entire attention to the religious and theological 
implications. One feels keenly, at times, the 
fragmentary character of the exposition; and 
one wishes that instead of the abrupt ending, 
which leaves the reader standicg bewildered in 
the presence of the suggestions of the late 
Professor James, there might have been fur- 
nished a critical review and summary of the 
total outcome of the history traversed in the 
book. But in spite of all the disadvantages 
under which the author labored in his attempt 
to compress into two hundred and fifty pages 
the story of that tremendous revolution in 
thought which "separates from their forebears 
men who have lived since Kant by a greater 
interval than that which divided Kant from 
Plato," he has alleviated one of the most crying 



